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(Continued from page 290.) 

1823, 5th month 24th. At their Monthly 
Meeting at Gravelly Run. The part assigned 
for public worship was attended with search- 
ing, laborious service, on the subject of mor- 


to) 
tality. The meeting for business was more 


SEVENTH-DAY, FOURTH MONTH 25, 1885. 


table Wisdom to order my lot. I would be 
his servant in suffering or rejoicing. 

2nd. Went to Summerton and attended an 
appointed meeting. Enlarged in Gospel love, 
to a considerable gathering of people, on 
Christ’s Spirit the Christian’s strength, inso- 
much, that there can be no strength without 
it in the true spiritual life. After meeting 


rode home with dear William Porter, one of 


the only four ministers belonging to that 
Yearly Meeting. This being the last meet- 
ing we have had in view in this part of Vir- 
ginia, are now about prepared to take leave 
of friends hereaway and proceed to Carolina. 
Evening, bad a sitting with the family,— 
divers were tendered. 

3rd. Proceeded on our way to North Caro- 
lina. Exceeding warm,—ate little and drank 
nothing. 


mind. At length we arrived at Perquimons, 


Poverty my lot; but quietness of 


NO. 38. 


lrelief and satisfaction. The people were re- 


markably still and attentive, though exceed- 
ing warm, and a large proportion of them 
were obliged to sit without doors for the want 
of room in the house; and as we quietly as- 
sembled, so we solemnly separated. 

9th. Had a meeting appointed at New- 
jbeggin. Extensively opened on the import- 
ance of spiritual worship, and on the necessity 
of silently waiting for a qualification to wor- 
ship—and other points of doctrine—with an 
exhortation to faithfulness: concluding with 
a solemn address to the people of color, many 
\of whom were present. 

10th. Went to Simond’s Creek to an ap- 
pointed meeting, where we met a large as- 
isemblage of people of various denominations, 
qualities and colors. Way opened, in Gospel 
love, to enlarge on the gracious manner in 
which the Lord delights to deal with bis hum- 


| 
| 


lively and relieving ; my feelings were drawn |and put up at Martha Newby’s, who refreshed | ble, dependent children, as well as the manner 


out in sympathy with them, in their scattered 
and remote situation. 
25th. First day of the week. At their 


me by her kindness. 
4th. At an appointed meeting at Beech 
Spring meeting-house. Enlarged in Gospel 


in which He treats the disobedient and un- 
faithful. Many were brought to contrition 
of heart. Then took leave of my endeared 


meeting at Gravelly Run ; a solemn and satis-|love, on the necessity of faithfulness and per-|friends in Pasquotank county. 


factory season. The people,were admonished 
to heed their latter end, and encouraged to 
prepare for another state of being. 

26th. Rode to Paul Sears’, whose wife, 
Huldah Sears, | had seen and been tenderly 
united with some years ago. Had an oppor- 
tunity with their daughter, now very low in 
health, who was much affected on the occa- 
sion. Attended the first appointed meeting 
Ihave had since I left home. Another season 
of searching exercise. 

27th. Hard service, though pretty well 
satisfied, in Stanton’s Meeting. 

28th. Went to Blackwater Meeting, and 
had close searching service in the tender love 
of the Gospel. Some minds were brought into 
tenderness. Unwell and much fatigued. 

29th. Went to Black Creek Meeting. The 
mind opened and enlarged on the necessity 
of a correct understanding, and the saving 
knowledge of the gospel of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, in order to be made effee- 
tual partakers of its excellent benefits. 

30th. Yet indisposed, though some rested, 
and the mind a little strengthened through 
the mercy of Him who is holy—Him who is 
true. Enlarged in Vick’s Meeting, in testi- 
mony close and searching, on the subject of 
unbelief; with a word of encouragement to 
the honest-hearted, humble traveller, with 
counsel to the people of color, of which many 
were present. 

6th mo. Ist. First day of the week. At- 
tended their meeting at the western branch 
of Nancemond river. More arduous service 
among a people gay and apparently light ; 
with a word of encouragement to some far 
advanced in age, and yet deeply tried; and 
some admonition to the people of color. The 
mind preserved in a quiet state of poverty. 
Trust I am learning to be contented in what- 


severance to the end in order to inherit the 
blessings promised to the poor, and to those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness. 
Crossed the Perquimons river and put up. 
Inwardly pensive. 

5th. Went to visit a sick man, a member 
of our Society, who is very low in body and 
mind. His attention was turned to look be- 
jneedful within himself; and to press through 
the crowd of opposition, and come to Christ, 
the Physician of value, that so, if the outward 
man should continue to decay and waste 
away, the inward man might grow stronger 
and stronger in the Lord. At an appointed 
meeting held in Welles’ meeting-house ; open- 
ed and enlarged on the operation of the Holy 
Spirit upon the mind, and of the expediency 
of Divine inspiration in the work of the soul’s 
redemption. 

6th. At Sutton’s Creek had another ap- 
pointed meeting. A large and mixed com- 
pany; to whom testimony was borne to the 
nature of true and acceptable worsbip, and to 
the efficacy of saving faith; its necessity, and 
its purifying effect upon the heart where it 
operates: showing the necessity of some means 
whereby we may distinguish between true 
and false devotion, and whether our devotion 
is acceptable to God or not. 

7th. In the morning pensive and calm. 
Refreshment is drawn from silent introver- 
sion, and the soul thereby strengthened amid 
a crowded company. At an appointed meet- 
ing at Little River, to satisfaction. Peaceful 
and quiet. 

8th. At their First-day meeting at Little 


River. A great company of people assembled | 


from Elizabeth City and other parts of the 
adjacent country, white and colored. The 
mind expanded in Gospel love and authority, 


tyond all worldly concerns, to the one thing 


llth. A day of leisure ; the first since I left 
home. 

12th. At Piney Woods Meeting. In this 
part of Carolina, at appointed meetings, peo- 
ple come together from great distances, and 
we seldom see people assemble on such occa- 
sions, more orderly,—which, with the sober 
| manner in which they demean themseves, was 
very satisfactory. Some blessed seasons have 
been experienced with the people of Perqui- 
mons and Pasquotank counties; which may be 
\commemorated as seasons of mutual strength 
and consolation. In this meeting, people col- 
lected from distances of ten to twenty-five or 
more miles. Praised be thé Head of the 
Chureb, He was near. The Gospel spring 
was opened to humbling admiration, in a 
manner not to be forgotten by many present. 
May faithfulness be our individual experience 
the residue of our days. At the close of the 
meeting an affectionate leave was taken of 
them, under a solemn persuasion that we shall 
never meet again in mutability. Many wept. 

15th. At their First-day meeting at Rich 
Square, with a large and mixed gathering of 
white and colored; had free and extensive 
service in Gospel authority; and the mind 
pretty fully relieved. 

16th. Soon after sun-rise, we were again 
seated in our carriage and rode to Jack Swamp. 
Took some refreshment at Gerard Patterson’s. 
Attended a meeting appointed for us, where 
we had some close service,—took dinner at 
| James Benford’s, and rode home with Micajah 
| Benford to lodge ; low in spirits. 

17th. Early this morning took leave of the 
\last remnant of our friends in these eastern 
parts, and, with a peaceful and quiet mind, 
‘journeyed westward: very willing to leave 
\the sickly clime behind me. 

When a traveller calls at one of their public 





ever state or condition it may please inscru-|on divers very important points, to my entire houses, if their boys, as the phrase is, be at 
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hand, they may help take the horses from the 

rarriage, lead them to the stable and attend 
to directions about feeding them ; if they are 
not by, he may do it himself, or leave it un- 
done, at the same expense; the landlord will 
not put a finger to a strap to unloose the har- 
ness, but with bis arms folded be will stand 
by and see his guest do it, and then charge 
for a night two dollars for man and horse— 
and the provision at their meals such as our 
innkeepers would feel mortified to set before 
travellers, with the view of charging twenty 
cents. Such is the sickening state and ap- 
pearance of things, that dreary and depress- 
ing the thought of spending much time among 
them. 

20th. At a meeting appointed at Eno; it 
was small, but, it is believed, the hands of 
some ready to hang down witb fear, were 
strengthened. 

21st. 
mevcting-house ; 
some minds. 

22nd. Went to their First-day meeting at 
Cane Creek ; a season of relief. 

23rd. <A blessed season at an appointed 
meeting at Providence. Truth reigned tri- 
umphantly over all; and my own soul 
strengthened. 

25th. A time of enlargement in Gospel love, 
to my own strength and the comfort of others, 
in Salem Meeting. Asenath Clark (formerly 
Hunt) engaged insolemn supplication. Dined, 
and then rode home with Dougan and Asenath 
Clark to lodge. 

27th. Accompanied by Dougan Clark, we 
crossed Deep River and rode to New Garden, 
and put up at Henry Ballenger’s. 

28th. At New Garden Monthly Meeting. 
— were told that those who would not 
work, should not eat ; and those who neglected 
to provide for their own houses, denied the 
faith and were worse than infidels; and truly 
so in a spiritual sense. But the language of 
sympathy went forth to the suffering seed, 
and encouragement to the f nithfulones. Deat 
Nathan Hunt being present, had also some 
salutary service. Dined, and rode home with 
Nathan Hunt, to Springfield, to lodge. In 
that part of the meeting to-day assigned to 
the society business, things went heavily for- 
ward. Butlittle energy appeared among them. 

29th. A satisfactory time at their First- 
day meeting at Springfield. Dougan Clark 
bad part in the ministry, and Nathan Hunt 
engaged in supplication. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Error Corrected. 

[The author of the Biographical Notes and 
Anecdotes, which have appeared in “The 
Friend” of latter times, sends the following 
correction respecting the name of one of those 
referred to on p. 269 of the present volume.] 


“A friend residing in Lincoln, Vermont, 
informs me there was a mistake in the name 
given, WILLIAM PARMERLEE, which 
have been Asa Pat MER. 
that before Asa Palmer’s death, he left a 
verbal message to the young aaa to be de- 
livered to them at the time of his funer sal ; 
and that it was then delivered in accordance 
with his request, in a tender and pathetic 
manner by Valentine Meader. This, his last 
testimony to them by another, while his re- 
mains were lying in a coffin betore them, 
made a deep and lasting impression. 


the Friend.” 


Atan appointed mecting at the Spring | 


jus droops the northern heavens, the southern 
firmament rises before us witb new celestial 
| 


and who is in all and through all and above 


For ‘ The Friend.” 
A Cruise Among the Windward Islands. No. 5. 
St. Barracouta, between Trinidad and Dominica, 

3d mo. 7th, 1885. 

Once more on the deep blue waters of the 
mighty Atlantic, we are steadily pursuing our 
course over the furthermost section of our 
voyage. 

The mercury stands at 80°, and a fine 
breeze is blowing, giving us all that we could 
ask forin the climate. <A fine sea is run- 
ning, which, in tbe clear sunligbt, is bright 
and sparkling, but in the lightened condition 
of the ship bas given more motion than some 
have enjoyed. 

At noon we were 9° 49’ north latitude and 
59° 11’ west longitude. We still see our guid- 
ing star of the north in the night, but much 
less in the ascendant than we do at our homes. 
The handle of the dipper is deep in the sea in 
the early evening, and in daytime the water- 
line must almost cover the bowl. As behind| 


The building and paving stone of the place 
is a sort of limestone, which makes neat look- 
ing structures, and a good macadamized road, 
the latter rather sloppy, with a chalky mud 
when wet with rain or hose. The streets are 
of the narrow type, but well kept, and the 
typical stone walls obscure the gardens, 

We drove to Hastings, a subur bof the town, 
a pleasant village by “the sea, two miles out. 
A bathing place i is here, consisting of honsegs 
built out in the water and reached by a walk 
on piles. The house for women was in good 
order, but that at a little distance for men wag 
not kept i in repair, and it was easier and safer 
to swim outside than among the timbers with- 
in. The bathing place is protected from sharks 
by a coral rect. The water is very warm, 
because shallow; very salt, and, therefore, 
delightful for easy floating, and so clear that 
— feet are clearly seen when standing in 

vater to the shoulders. 

Some beautiful Portuguese men-of-war, or 
bladder-fish, were sailing around, and a ‘el: 
low-bather, unaware of their means of defence, 
was severely hurt and suffered intense pain 
,|for hours, he took hold of one to bring it 

ashore, and found his hand clasped by feelers 
sent out, which were suddenly contracted and 





worlds, more and more of the handiwork of 
ILim who created all that is in the universe 


all. 





'the 29 who composed it at the start. 


‘A party of five from New York, were so 


joarsmen 


j|hotel, 


should 
further informs| 


Our sbip’s company is much reduced from 
A man 
with his little boy went ashore at Antigua to 
look after a sugar estate. Two passengers 
stopped at Martinique to make their way 
to Dominica to look after an estate there.| 


shed, leaving them upon his band and poison. 
ing the skin or blood. They are a pest, and 
we could not complain of people we after 
wards saw on shore stoning some which bad 
become beached, but they were careful not to 
venture near. 
A large hotel is in course of tedious prepa- 
ation at Hastings, intended for something 
like three hundred guests, and may become 
quite a resort for visitors from the States, 
Our return took us through the quarters 
of both the lowly and the wealthy. A sim- 
‘ple structure of a room on stilts, or an apart- 
‘ment up a court, seemed to answer for the 
bound for his home in Canada, and a! former; but the latter were in costly estab- 
lady slightly colored, and her little baby, from lishments and fine estates; one lawn shaded 
Barbadoes for Dominica ; she sits at our table. | by palm trees, seemed particularly striking. 
The distinctions on account of color appear to| "We lunched at the Ice House, a large and 
be more nicely drawn in America than else-| well appointed restaurant, with the first floor 
where. occupied as stores, a convenient establishment 
Resuming the thread of the narrative: We for sojourners for only a day. 
entered the barbor of Bridgetown, Barbadoes,' A large amount of business is done in Bar. 
enlivened with its fifty or sixty sail and nine, badoes, for in addition to supplying a dense 
or ten steamers at anchor, 
ing of Third month 2d, and were directed to 
our own position by the Harbor Master with 
his fine boat with a lateen sail and a crew of 
besides. Making our way to the’ 


pleased with Martinique that they gave upjr 
the trip to Dominica, hired a cottage on Mont 
Rouge, and will keep house there till the re- 
turn of the ship. Several have stopped at 
their homes in Barbadoes, including one that} 
we picked up at St. C bristophers. We are in-| 


creased in number by a passenger from Gre- 
nada, 





arly on the morn-| population of its own, it is a great distributing 


point for other islands, and a central point for 
vessels seeking freight to call for instructions 
where to go for their cargoes. Barbadoes is 
sometimes called little England, but as none 
we breakfasted at the table, at nine, in of our party have visited great England, we 
old English style, we are told, with the land- cannot describe the resemblance. The bar- 
lord presiding at one end and the landlady at bor lies open to the sea, but a stone pier at 
‘the other, of the table. Coffee was furnished the shore forms a dock, commonly called the 
at our order, but we learn they only served “Carnash,” a corruption of a word we did not 


it in general at seven and at dinner. | clearly ascertain, and in this shelter all small 
| ‘The Bridgetown blacks have 


an undesira- boats land. 
ble reputation for forwardness and persistence) An unusual sea was on as we rowed out to 
\in offering their services, and for their expec- the ship, making our transfer from boat to 
tations of reward for the slightest assistance steamer somewhat perilous and rather fright- 
rendered or information given. We became ful for our timid ones. It increased after- 
quite tired of them, and our refusals to em- wards, and it was interesting to observe thé 
ploy them when we did not need them, grew) skilfulness of the officers when they came 
briefer and briefer as our patience waned. —_; aboard, leaping into the stairway at the pro- 
Very extensive stores are maintained in per moment, without wetting their feet. It 
Bridgetown, and the variety of goods and) was also worth watching to note the process 
number of clerks and customers are surpris- of transferring the ‘cargo, with a pitching 
ing; but a curiosity shop relieved us of the lighter and a rolling sbip. 
most change, and we left orders tor a box of; “Our time at Barbadoes w as quite inadequate 
fragile treasures, mostly from the depths of for a satisfactory visit, and we left with the 
the sea, which we hope will reach the States feeling that while we had done all that we 
without too much multiplication of parts. | could, ; there was too much that we failed to 








accomplish to admit of a sense of content- 
ment. 

A railroad ride for some miles from Bridge- 
jown, could we have taken it, would have 
shown us much of the interior, its natural and 
domestic features. 

Very early in the history of the Society of 
Friends, there appears to have been consider- 
able numbers of its members in Barbadoes. 
The records are not very full in narrating 
the circumstance of their first appearance, 
whether from convincement or emigration 
from England; but we learn from Marsh that 
George Fox and twelve otber ministers sailed 
Sixth month 12th, 1671, in a large yacht, the 
Industry, carrying about fifty passengers, for 
Barbadoes; and many other Friends, as ap- 
pears by the Journals, were called to go there 
on religious service, and it would appear that 
the meetings were distributed in different 
places throughout the island. 

It would have been agreeable to have visit- 
ed the old burying-ground of Friends, and to 
have searched out what traditions and records 
could now be heard and found respecting 
them, but the circumstances obliged us to 
forego it. 

For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

A letter dated 3rd mo. 21st, received from 
a Friend in Chester Co., Pa., now in the 88th 
year of his age, refers to several articles that 
have recently appeared in “ The Friend,” and 
relates some of the reminiscences of the writer, 
which may prove interesting to others, as 
well as to the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed. Some omissions and slight verbal 
changes have been made in it. 


“The late article in ‘The Friend’ respect- 
ing the conduct of some before going into, 
and after coming out of meeting, entering so 
much in conversation about business affairs, 
brought to my remembrance the remark of a 
member of another religious society to me, 
that many were in the way of doing so, that} 
went by the name of Friends. Having noticed 
it myself, 1 could not refute it. It may not 
be the case now, as it has been more than 
forty years since this was said to me. 

I noticed, in the account of M. Collins, the 
name of a friend, Jonathan Taylor, of Ohio, 
I think he must be the same one that the 
Hicksites used so rough in a meeting out 
there, in trying to push the aged Friends from 
the gallery to get possession of the table for 
the young clerk, so that some one called out, 
they would kill him. Such were the fruits of 
the liberty called for in those days, and of E. 
Hicks’ preaching; and how could such pro- 
ceedings come of that spirit of love that was! 
preached then, asnow? But I believe many | 
were carried away then that were not aware 
it would end as it has done, or they would not 
have joined in it. 

The account of Lydia Hallack and such ex- 
amples are worth preserving. I knew her 
husband when I was a young man, in 1822, 
and attended the same meeting at Peru; and 
also E. Macomber, who resided on Grand Isle 
at that time; I was a hired hand to ber hus- 
band, Joseph, for more than two years. It 
was a beautiful place on the shore of Lake 
Champlain. I remember it with pleasure 
now, and also the kindness of J. and E. Ma- 
comber, who, when I was an entire stranger, 
without money or home, took me to theirs in 
1819; where I staid till 1821. The Hoag farm 
was about a mileaway. It might be the one 
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that E. Hoag was going to see when he met 
the accident on the lake described in ‘ The 
Friend’ of Second month 14th. The winter 
of 1817 was a very cold one. They informed 
me, when I was there, that the lake froze 
over in one night, though two miles wide. 
It is not to be wondered at that E. H., in his 
wet clothes, should be frozen to the ice. There 
are what are called air holes in the ice in the 


winter, and it might bave been into one of 


these that he fell—they are very dangerous 
for a stranger, as well as for those more ac- 
customed to the ice, as I know, having crossed 
it in winter, at times, myself. 

It was a beautiful country, but the separa- 
tion of 1827 divided the meeting, which be- 
fore appeared united. Some joined with E. 
Hicks, and otbers moved away. I often look 
back at the number of meeting-houses that 
have almost become vacant since that time, 
and the trials those had to endure that stood 
firm to the ancient principles that Friends 
suffered so much for in the first rise of the 
Society. 

And now we have another division calling 
themselves Friends, with singing in meetings 
and other things contrary to early Friends. 
‘Tis painful to read of such departures. In 


reading the British Friend I find, if not mis-! 


taken, that they allow of music being taught 
in Friends’ schools, on account of the teachers 
being better qualified to fill situations to suit 
the times. 
dancing, as that is one of the accomplishments 
at the present time? 
finish the education. Some have dropped tbe 
use of the plain language; and now call the 
days and months after the heathen names, as 
I noticed in the advertisement about Ack- 
worth school. But I see that there are still 
some in England who do not unite in the new 
order of things; as J. Cadbury drew atten- 
tion to it. Well, we must not look at the 
dark side too much. There are, no doubt, a 
number that still uphold and sustain the prin- 
ciples of the Society as at the beginning. I 
would not like to bear of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting making any alteration in its 
discipline to suit the times, as some others 
have done: even in the little things; for the 
old ways, like the old wine, are the better. 

I hope that ‘The Fricnd’ may continue to 
be as interesting as it has been to me for fifty 
years. 1 hope to see more of the ‘ Incidents,’ 
as I may not be much longer, being in my 
88th year. Time hastens on fast.” 


: For *‘ The Friend.” 
A Walk in the Spring. 

One of the earliest and at the same time 
most curious of our spring flowers, is the well- 
known Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus fe- 
tidus), which is common in bogs and moist 
grounds. After a few days of warm weather 
had thawed the frozen ground, I sauntered 
with an interested companion down a lane 
which led to some low-lying pasture land, on 
a sunny bank in which I bad tound this plant 
growing in former seasons. We were re- 
warded for our search by finding a few of the 
hooded envelopes of the flowers just pene- 
trating the sod. They have been compared, in 
their form, to an ocean shell curved through- 
out, and especially at the point which is pro- 
longed and bent over so as even to point down- 
ward, forming an admirable protection for 
the cluster of flowers wrapped up out of sight 
in the thick and flesby folds of its cloak. The 


Would it not be as well to include stem resembles a turnip in shape, and is pe- 


It might be a help to; 
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color of this spathe, as botanists term this pe- 
culiar form of floral envelope, is dark purple, 
mottled with blotches and stripes of a lighter 
purple, and of greenish yellow. 

Inside of this spathe are the flowers ; which 
are closely packed on a fleshy receptacle 
which they entirely cover, forming a globu- 
lar or oblong mass of nearly an inch in length. 
As the seeds ripen, this enlarges, till it be- 
comes 2 or 3 inches in diameter, and the outer 
cover, which is so curious an object in the 
spring, witbers and disappears. 

The Symplocarpus is interesting, not only 
from its own peculiarities, and as about the 
earliest of our spring flowers, but also as a 
representative of the Arums, a large family 
of plants which abound in tropical regions, a 
few species of which are also common in the 
more temperate climes. One of the most 
striking characteristics of this natural family 
is the presence, in some form or other, of that 
peculiar outer envelope of the flowers, which 
I have described as the spathe. A good and 
well-known example of this is furnished by 
the Calla or Egyptian Lily, a favorite pot 


iplant which is to be found in many houses, 


and whose snow-white spathe attracts the ad- 
miration of all beholders. Our native species 
of the Arum family are not very numerous. 


\One of the best known of these, to country 


boys at least, is the Wake Robin or Indian 
Turnip, whose fleshy root or underground 


culiarly biting in taste. This is due to an 
acrid, poisonous principle, which is volatile 
in its nature, and disappears as the plant dries. 
A similar pungent essence is found in many 
of the species of the Arum family. It is this 
which gives the peculiar odor to our Symplo- 


jcarpus to which it owes its common name of 


Skunk-cabbage. Ina West Indian species of 
Arum, somewhat arborescent in its manner of 
growth, the juice is so poisonous, that if 
chewed it causes an immediate swelling of 
the tongue to such an extent that the person 
is unable to speak. Hence it is called the 
Dumb-cane. 

Several of the Arums yield starch, and are 
cultivated for food—the poisonous quality 
being removed by boiling. The members of 
this family are remarkable for the degree of 
heat given out during flowering. Flowers in 
general are slightly warmer than the air 
around them—probably in part at least from 
some chemical action between the oxygen of 
the air and the materials of the petals. In 
most plants this difference is only about a 
degree or a degree and a half; but in some of 
the Arums they are sensibly warm to the 
touch, and one species has been found to have 
a heat of 121° F., while the surrounding air 
was only 66°. 

There are but seven species of this family 
found in the Middle and Northern United 
States; and all are interesting to the botanist. 
All, excepting the Indian Turnip, grow in wet 
or moist ground; and all but one are found in 
the districts around Philadelphia. Of these, 
the Golden-club (Oréntium aquaticum) roots 
in the mud beneath the water, sending up 
long stemned smooth leaves, which float on 
the surface, and bright orange-colored clusters 
of flowers which project in the shape of a club 
beyond the spatbe which covers their base. 
The Sweet Flag or Calamus (Acorus calamus), 
grows in swampy ground, and its long, creep- 
ing, aromatic root-stocks are frequently used 
for medicinal purposes. 
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On again visiting the lane, a few days later, 
a glimpse of a minute white flower in the 
grass at my feet, showed that the Shad Blos- 
som or Whitlow Grass (Draba verna) was 
sending up its thread-like flower stems from 
the circle of leaves which lie flat on the 
ground, and was unfolding its blossoms. It 
commences flowering when so small that the 
plant, leaves and all, might be placed in a 
Jady’s thimble. But the stem continues to 
grow and bloom, producing a succession of 
flowers, till it reacbes later in the season a 
height of 5 or 6 inches. The delicate little 
blossom, not much larger than a grain of mus- 
tard, bas four white petals, so arranged that 
when fully opened they form a little cross. 
This is the characteristic feature of a large 
and important natural family of plants, called 
from this circumstance, Crucifera, cross-carry- 
ing. Humble and insignificant as our little 
Shad Blossom may appear, it has a numerous 
host of relatives, and many of them very im- 
portant to man. Among the 1600 species, or 
thereabouts, which have the four petals of 
their flowers arranged in the form of a cross, 
we find the Cabbage, Turnip, Radish, Cress, 
Mustard and Nasturtium. Many of these 
plants have pungent properties, as in the 
Mustard and Horse Radish, but they are not 
poisonous as are some of the Arums. Unlike 
that family also, but few of them are found in 
the tropics. Their favorite home is in the 
temperate regions of the earth, especially in 
Europe. In his Botany of the Northern United 








States, Asa Gray enumerates 65 species, some 
of which have been introduced. 

It is an evidence of the lateness of the 
season—of the long continuance of the cold 
weather—that the first week in the Fourth 
month should reveal but two or three varie- 
ties of bloom. But in a little time our floral 
visitants willarrive in almost bewildering pro- 
fusion; and it will then be as easy to find 
twenty kinds of wild flowers as it now is to 
meet with two. J. W. 
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For ** The Friend.”’ 
“A man’s enemies are the men of his own house.” 


This language of the Prophet Micab, as 
well as the corresponding testimony of our 
Blessed Redeemer, is in as full force now as 
when uttered in ages past by such high au- 
thority. And among the many foes that find 
a lurking place in the human breast, none is 
more conspicuous than self. May ke not be 
said to sit king in all the children of pride, 
and that even the Christian is not free from 
his wiles? So long as we are tenants in bouses 
of clay, so long are we in danger from his as- 
saults. How often are we found saying to a 
brother, in substance, “ Let me pull the mote 
out of thine eye,” rather than sitting by the 
wayside, Bartimeus like, saying, “ Lord, that 
I might receive my sight.” 

There is no safety for any of us, but upon 
the “ Rock of Ages ;” no place whereunto we 
may flee and be safe, but unto Him! and no 
security but in enlisting under the banner, 
and joining the ranks of this unconquered Cap- 
tain of salvation; whose army are the humble 
and contrite ones, who know their own noth- 
ingness, and in whom are all their well-springs 
of life; that it is by Him alone they can go 
forth into the battle of conquest against the 
“old inhabitants of the land.” Let none, 
therefore, grow weary or stumble amongst 
us; let none slumber nor sleep; let not the 
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our shoes be broken; always remembering 
that “a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household.” Be vigilant, therefore, be hum- 
ble, watching unto prayer with all diligence, 
lest, like Israel of old, we be turned back into 
the wilderness, or, essaying to go forth in our 
own strength, fall before our enemies; or 
through the wiles of the serpent, which was 
“more subtle than any beast,” we be beguiled, 
and “so fail and come short” of our glorious 
inheritance, the crown immortal, at the end 
of the race. M. E. L. 


Iowa, 3d mo. 22d, 1885. 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


THE MOUNTAIN STONE. 


Where afar the western sun 
Lingers when our day is done, 
O’er the prairie’s swelling tract, 
And the foaming cataract, 
Sending arrowy shafts of gold 
From his quiver, round and old; 
Where Missouri’s infant streams 
Murmur in their cradle dreams, 
And the red man wanders still 
Where his fathers roamed at will ; 
There, ’tis said, a mountain lifts 
To the skies its snowy cliffs, 

From whose breast a sound is hurled 
Like the ruin of a world; 

And from out whose mighty heart, 
As the rocks are rent apart, 
Oftentimes a dark-hued stone, 
Rough, and round, and hard, is thrown, 
Like a bomb projected far 

From artillery of war; 

And, exploding, like the shell, 

In the chasm where it fell, 

Has revealed a wondrous sight 

Of an inner glow and light. 

Lined with silver, jewels rare 
From their settings flashing there, 
Crystals clear as morning dew 
Which the sunlight sparkles thro’, 
Rubies rich as aught that flings 
Splendor on the brow of kings, 
Are the treasures formed and cast 
From that cavern deep and vast. 


ee 


By his camp fire on the plain, 
When the Indian hears again 
That loud mountain-thunder near, 
Low he bows in awe and fear, 

The Great Spirit’s voice to hear 
In the wild convulsive throes 
Those majestic sounds disclose. 
And his thoughts roam far away, 
Where his vanished people stay,— 
Fancies from these peaks are seen— 
Prairies wide, forever green, 

And an endless view unrolls 

Of the hunting ground of souls. 


In our lives there may be thrown 
Duties like that mountain stone, 
Dark, and hard, yet bearing still 
Impress of a Mighty Will, 
Evidence by which we tell, 

Not from any chance they fell— 
Formed and fashioned for our need, 
Perfect in the thought and deed,— 
Given forth with whisper clear, 
Strong as thunder in our ear, 

Till we bow in reverent fear, 
Feeling the Great Spirit near. 

If we faithful follow on, 

Take our burdens one by one, 
Will they not at times reveal 
They an inner wealth conceal ? 
Open to our ravished sight 

Jewels warm with living light? 
As the darkness falls apart 

From the radiance of the heart, 
We may in our visions see 
Earnest of the joys to be, 

When the ransomed reach their goals 
In the happy land of souls. 


—_—_—_—+2s—_— 


He that teaches the Scriptures to profit, 


our loins be loosed, or the latchet of|must himself first be taught of God. 
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For ‘The Friend.” 


Through Masai Land. 


(Continued from page 293.) 

Leaving his tired porters to refresh them- 
selves at Taveta, Thomson, with a few atten- 
dants made a forced march to the coast to 
procure some additional goods and a reinforce. 
ment of men. Of bis troubles with these, he 
says: “They struck for more wages, or they 
deserted, or they got drunk for days together, 
Mubinna [bis treacherous interpreter and 
guide], I am certain, helped to make matters 
worse, and did all he could, without running 
the risk of being directly found out, to retard 
or make my start impossible. Some I cap. 
tured and shut up in a house. Others who 
had deserted, were brought to their senses in 
the fort. The houses of those who could not 
be found I took possession of, and put 
them up for sale. These proceedings had a 
most salutary effect, and in the end, after 
manifold trouble, I found myself for the see- 
ond time ready for a start,” with 60 men hired 
for the journey. 

On arriving at the desert which had to be 
crossed, Thomson determined to push on with 
two of his men, so as to send back from Ta. 
veta a detachment of men to carry water and 
relieve the new recruits. As they tramped 
on in the night, he says, ‘‘ We were occasion- 
ally startled by galloping zebras, or by ante- 
lopes bounding out of our way, and more than 
once the distant, awe-inspiring roars of lions 
made us feel rather queer. However, on we 
stumbled and tripped along what had once 
been a foot path, though succeeding rains had 
transformed it into an irregular drain that 
was painful to traverse, causing our feet to 
knock against our ankles, or our ankles to be 
almost twisted out of joint, and bringing us 
several times down on our knees. At last, 
however, about 2 A. M., we reached Lanjora, 
but in the deep darkness that now prevailed, 
we lost the foot path, and could not find wa- 
ter. We, therefore, resolved to halt till morn- 
ing, though in far from a pleasant position. 
There were nothing but thorns about, and the 
attempt to find out a little firewood only re- 
sulted in painful scratches and the discovery 
of a few small pieces. These, after some diffi- 
culty, we contrived to light, for we were be- 
ginning to feel extremely uneasy, as a lion 
was roaring in our immediate neighborhood. 
At last it flared up, only to reveal nervous 
apprehension in each face. 

The lion still continued to roar at intervals, 
and it was evidently moving in a circle round 
us. This kept us awake for a time, and 
though our fire was of the smallest and 
would soon burn out, we felt comparatively 
safe, though we dared not go to sleep. At 
last, however, the roaring ceased ; our fire be- 
gan to glimmer fitfully ; we were dead tired, 
and consequently too sleepy and careless to 
try and find more firewood, a proceeding that 

we all shrank from in that dark wilderness; 
some, however, had to be got, and we agreed 
all to sally out together. Brahim and Son- 
goro groped about among the bushes, and I 
stood over them with gun held ready, peer- 
ing into the intense darkness, while “ Toby,” 
a small terrier balf-breed, clung to my heels 
apparently in mortal terror. On securing & 
few sticks, we returned in great trepidation. 
It was now arranged that one should watch 
while the others tried to obtain a snooze. 
Songoro took the first watch, and in our 
worn-out state we were soon sound asleep. 
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But people do not sleep in these situations 
gs they do in a comfortable bed at home, and 
wait was for us that we had our ears open. 
jarious terrified whine suddenly made us| 
gjjump to our feet, and with a common im- 
stir up the fire till a shower of sparks 
ng into the air. Our guns, never from 
grbands even in sleeping, were held ready, 
yurning our backs to the fire, we peered 
gh suppressed breath, body held down and_| 
ye forward, into the darkness. Not a crea- 
ge was to be seen, but a faint rustling from 
»grass beyond, told us that we had had a 
gogerous visitor, without a doubt the lion. | 
joking around, we found that the whine bad| 
eeded from Toby, who was shaking in) 
ery limb, and still emitting a terror-laden 
yise. Ile had certainly saved some of us 
ma horrid death, as Songoro had succumb- 
dto his weariness and fallen asleep, leaving 
ie fire to die almost out. Brahim now took | 
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with one last, lingering look, it fled the scene, 
nor stopped till far away. 

I would here have the reader clearly un- 
derstand, that while to some extent I enjoyed 
the excitement and adventure arising from 
hunting, the whole tenor of my thoughts re- 
volted from the idea of shooting game from 
the mere love of sport. I can conscientiously 
say that, except in the case of buffaloes, rbino- 
ceroses and elephants, I never shot a head of 
game for anything but the prosaic require- 
ments of the pot, although by this means I 
frequently kept my men in food for days, or 
added to their insipid fare of porridge made 
from grain. In no sense do I consider myself 
a sportsman, and I by no means aspire to the 
fame of a Nimrod, though my deeds might, 
perhaps, fairly entitle me to the name.” 

Among the wild beasts they encountered, 
none were more dangerous than the buffalo. 
An adventure with one of these will illustrate 


the character of this animal. The caravan! 
had reached a camping-place in the woods, 

and Thomson was resting on a camp-stool, | 
yep crimson glow, told us morn had come.” | 


. . . . . | 
enjoying the cool sbade and a refreshing cup) 
That their fears of the result of an attack | 


|of coffee, when he was startled by an extra- 
jum lions were not groundless, was shown ordinary commotion. He says, “Jumping to 
wme weeks after, when the caravan did not|my feet, and throwing down the cup as | in- 
mach its camping-ground till evening. A stinctively seized my ever-ready rifle, I ob- 
arty of lions attacked the donkeys which ac- served a sight which sent a thrill through me. 
ompanied them, and killed several, throwing! Men were running on all sides as if the ground 
werything into confusion. The porters threw | had yawned toswallow them up. Some were 
down their loads and fled. Donkeys were do-|scrambling up trees, others, paralyzed, hid 
ing the same, kicking off their burdens and|bebind bushes, or any other object. Terror 
baying lustily with fear. The cattle got seemed to permeate the air with electric ef- 
away from all control, and crashed through |fect, and the short, quick cries of excited, 
the brake, adding further to the chaos. The panic-stricken men were heard on all sides. 
shouts and cries of men, mingled with the|Almost paralyzed myself at this extraordi- 
naring of lions, the braying of donkeys, and | nary, but as yet unseen danger, | stood help- 
a almost continual fusillade from fire-arms, | less till I was enlightened by one of my men 
furnished all the elements ofa night of horror.'screaming out to me in a warning voice, 
“To hunt up lost donkeys and cattle, collect ‘ Bwana, bwana, mbaga !’ (Master, a buffalo.) 
lads thrown away, and otherwise repair the;/The next moment there was a thrilling, ter- 
disasters of that strange night, required a balt'ror-laden yell, which went to the heart of 
of three days.” ‘every one, and, looking in the direction of the 


jsturn, and we were soon asleep, heedless of 
remained undis-| 


serything; but happily we 
ged till a twilight-like ligbt passing into a 





On reaching Taveta, and uniting bis forces,|cry, I was appalled by the sight of man pro-| 
Thomson found that a large trading caravan'pelled like a rocket in mid-air, and a fierce 


bad arrived from the coast, under the com-'old buffalo bull breaking out of the bushes. 
mand of a merchant named Jumba Kimameta,!The man fell with a loud crash into a dense 
aman of character and intelligence, io whose | bush, and the bull was making for him again, 
company he arranged to travel. They agreed;when several of us gathering our wits to- 
totake a northern route on the east side of: gether, rushed to his rescue. Before I got up, 
the Kilimanjaro mountains, though that path a regular volley was fired at the savage brute, 
had long been sbut up, owing to repeated! which seemed to take no effect except to make 
fights with the ferocious Masai of that region,| him leave the fallen man, and run amuck 
inwhich several large caravans bad been al-'through the camp. Lots of men were out- 
most annibilated. It, however, promised to'side unable to see what was going on, and 
the trader a rich supply of ivory. we all shouted out in a voice of warning, as 
The narrative of our traveller contains fre-| we rushed after the infuriated animal. We 
quent notices of bis hunting adventures, which just got outside, to see a tremendous scram- 
furnished an important part of the food neces-| ble on the part of every one to get out of 
sary to supply his numerous retinue. He danger, while donkeys ran braying with fear 
mentions having sbot a hartebeest on one One unfortunate brute, however, laden with 
occasion, and says, “I was made to regret my ;senengd, was right in the way, and before it 
deed of blood on seeing the infinitely pitiful could clear off the buffalo was on it. Next 
manner in which its mate hung about, divided | moment, the donkey, load and all, was impaled 
between terror of the destroyer and wistful on its horns, and twirled in the air as if it were 
tenderness and anxiety for its struggling and arat thrown up by a dog.” 
bleeding companion. Bounding away afew| The buffalo retreated to a clump of dense 
steps, it would turn again to face the hunter, bushes, and after knocking down another of 
With its great beautiful eyes, or to cast per- the men who was coming back to the camp 
plexed glances at the dying bartebeest, won- from drawing water, and knew not of the 
dering, doubtless, what horrid fate bad fallen’ danger to which he was exposed, it was finally 
upon it. I could easily; have shot the poor killed, having received a number of bullets. 
creature, but I felt too conscience-stricken to| “On getting back to camp,” Thomson says, 
do the deed of blood, and I let it alone. The “I found I had some work before me. The 
realities of the situation seemed to dawn upon man first thrown had had bis leg knocked out 
itwhen my butchers began to cut up the meat; of joint and certain parts fearfully lacerated. 
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The men were looking on helplessly; but I 
saw that, if the man was ever to be worth 
anything again, prompt action was required. 
I had never seen a leg set, and had only very 
hazy ideas how to do it; but with Martin and 
one of my strongest men, I| set to, and, heed- 
less of the cries of the victim and the aston- 
ished remonstrances of the onlookers, we had 
his leg into its place in a trice and thoroughly 
bandaged up. Then, getting a razor, I man- 
ipulated the torn parts and dressed them up 
beautifully, and in the end felt quite a pride 
in my work. It may be added that the man, 
thanks to my prompt but rough surgery, be- 
came quite well, and was never tired of sound- 
ing my praises. he other man bad received 
no particular injury, and was soon all right.” 

The travellers concluded that the animal 
which had given them so much trouble was 
an old solitary bull, driven from the herd, and 
soured in temper in consequence. The mas- 
sive and grandly rugged character of its 
borns plainly told its age, and it must have 
been almost deaf, as it had lain in the midst 
of the camp for some time before being arous- 
ed to indulge in its dangerous escapades. 

(To be continued.) 


Testimony to the Character and Parental Care of 
Daniel Wheeler, 


BY HIS SON, DANIEL WHEELER, JR. 

His children at once loved and honored 
him ; for while he possessed their entire con- 
fidence, and the fullest hold on their affections, 
they knew that be was unflinching in the re- 
fusal of whatever he felt to be inconsistent 
with his principles or their bighest good. 
Notwithstanding the kindness of his nature, 
and the strength and warmth of bis parental 
feelings, his known firmness precluded all 
hope of inducing him to yield to their ineli- 
nations, when these stood opposed to their 
eternal interests. Many perhaps may have 
been more systematic in their instructions ; 
but few could keep more steadily or practi- 
cally in view the superior importance of 
heavenly things. 

From their early years, he patiently labor- 
ed to imbue the minds of his children, with 
the love and fear of the Almighty. He in- 
structed them diligently in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and endeavored to explain in a manner 
suited to their capacities, the truths they con- 
‘tain. He was also persevering in his efforts 
to exhibit to them the example of the right- 
cous of other generations: and especially that 
‘exemplification of the fruits of his own prin- 
lciples, which the lives of the early members 
of our Society so strikingly display. For this 
purpose he set apart a portion of time daily, 





./in which he read to his family works of this 


\description ; a practice that was continued up 
to the period when his religious labors called 
ihim from them. Perhaps some might be 
ready to think that such a course would be 
‘found irksome by the young; but certainly 
in the present instance the result was widely 
‘different, and his children can now recall the 
feelings of solemn interest and enjoyment that 
/Often attended these readings, and the short 
| period of quiet by which they were invariably 
followed. It was also bis custom eacb even- 
ing, when his children bad retired to rest, to 
lvisit their chambers, and endeavor to direct 
‘their hearts to their great Creator and Pre- 
server. On these occasions, he would repeat, 
‘or teach them to repeat passages of Scripture, 
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or poetry of a devotional character, to which land the association which he allowed to his 
his own admonitions were frequently added ;|children. 


With respect to reading, he was 


and he generally closed these sweet and well|liberal in supplying whatever he thought cal- 
remembered seasons with a solemn pause :|culated to improve or expand the mind, and 


during which, doubtless, his pious spirit was 
often engaged in committing them to the 
Lord. 

As his children advanced towards maturity, 
instead of relaxing his watchful care, he felt 
that there was need rather of redoubled vigi- 
lance to shield them from surrounding danger. 
Ever anxious for their best welfare, yet deeply 
sensible that through Divine grace alone, their 
youthful minds must be awakened, quickened, 
and enabled to lay hold of a Saviour’s love ; 
he was earnest in imploring for them this 
heavenly gift, and diligent in watching for 
opportunities to impress upon them the im- 
portance of spiritual things. One instance of 
the condescension of the Lord, in hearing and 
answering his prayers may be bere introduced. 
As his eldest son attained the age of manhood, 
sarnest were the cravings of bis father, that 
the Lord would direct his heart “into the 
love of God, and into the patient waiting for 
Christ.” He knew well that to the natural 
man, the things of God must ever be a mys- 
tery ; and he longed that through submission 
to the operations of the Spirit of truth they 
might be opened to his understanding. Often 
with parental tenderness, he silently watched 
the opening convictions of his inquiring mind, 
and as opportunities presented, he labored to 
explain to him the views he had himself re- 
ceived. At one time the sentiments of bis 
son on these all important subjects were ex- 
eeedingly unsettled, and he passed through 
deep mental conflict before he yielded to the 
light of Divine truth in bis soul, which dis- 
pelled the doubts and reasonings by which he 
was assailed. It was at this period, that one 
evening his fatherand he being alone together, 
they had much conversation on the points 
which then pressed heavily on the mind of 
the latter. Before retiring to rest, his father 
handed him the Bible, and requested him to 
read a chapter: he took the book and read 
the third chapter of Malachi. Deep serious- 
ness overspread his countenance, and after a 
considerable time of silence he repeated, “The 
Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the cove- 
nant whom ye delight in;’—and He shall be 
“like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s soap :” 
adding, “ yes, He will come into his own tem- 
ple, the temple of the heart, and there do bis 
own work. I never understood this chapter 
before, nor saw, as I now see it, the spiritual 
nature of the gospel dispensation.” The im- 
pression thus made was not soon effaced ; and 
it was evident to his thankful and rejoicing 
parent, that the prophetic declaration was in 
deed fulfilled in his experience,—that the Lord 
had come into his temple, and was there work- 
ing to the purifying of his soul. The change 
which gradually succeeded was most striking; 
clearly evincing to those around, that the day 
had indeed dawned and the day-star arisen, 
in a heart long oppressed with darkness, and 
a prey to many doubts. In reference to this 
period his futher once remarked with much 
emotion,—* this kind can come forth by no- 
thing but by prayer and fasting,” intimating 
the long continued exercise of soul through 
which he had been led on behalf of his son. 

Two avenues to evil, he guarded with es- 
pecial jealousy in his domestic sphere,—the 


\from the smaller branches, and justify their 


furnish profitable exercise to the understand- 
ing; but very few productions of a frivolous 
or hurtful nature escaped the vigilance of his 
watchful eye. On these occasions, he regard- 
ed not the inclinations of those he so tenderly 
loved ; and he bas been known, when works 
that he disapproved had been lent to bis young 
people, to return them himself to the parties 
from whom they came, accompanied by a 
frank avowal of his sentiments respecting 
them. With regard to society for his family, 
his situation in a foreign country, far sepa- 
rated from those of bis own religious views, 
would doubtless have appeared to many to 
present unusual difficulties. These he endeav- 
ored to obviate, by rendering home as plea- 
sant and cheerful as possible, and thus leaving 
bis children little to desire beyond its pre- 
cincts. Perhaps few domestic circles ever 
presented a happier scene than bis own, while} 
its links were permitted to remain unbroken. | 
Doubtless the result of such a system has} 
been to make the changes and separations, in-| 
evitable in a world of fluctuation and muta- 
bility, fall heavily on the hearts of survivors ; 
but the shelter thus afforded to their inex-! 
perience, and to the unfixed principles of 
early years, was an invaluable safeguard ; and 
they can now look back with grateful hearts 
to the wisdom and care of their departed 
parent. 





Natural History, Science, &. 
Oak-galls and their Makers.—T he most casual , 
observer of oak trees cannot have failed to no- 
tice the numerous excrescences which occur 
on different parts of their surface. These are 
oak-galls, the hatcheries and nurseries of a 
family of insects. They are found on every 
part of the tree—its roots, bark, leaves, twigs, 
and flowers ; and show a great variety in form, 
size, and color. On the under surface of the 
leaves there occur, for example, the “cherry-| 
galls,” of a bright scarlet color, or a mixture} 
of white, orange and red; also the “oak- 
spangle” galls—button-like disks of russet-) 
brown; and the “currant galls of the oak,” | 
yellow or red, that bang from the leaves like 
bunches of berries. The “ oak-apples” grow 


name by their appearance; while the “ arti- 
choke gall,” resembling a miniature artichoke, 
takes its rise from a bud. Less known forms 
grow on the roots and bark. Of foreign oak- 
galls the most important are those known to 
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galls which grow on a species of oak in thy 
neighborhood of the Dead Sea. Among th 
most curious of oak-galls are those known & 
California as “ flea-seeds.” They grow ont 
leaves of an oak, from which in August the 
get detached and fall to the ground. So ex. 
ceedingly lively, in this instance, is the livi 
kernel, that its jerking movements within th 
thin-walled cavity cause the entire gall to 
skip about. 

The gall-flies are small insects with bodieg 
seldom bigger than garden ants, but with four 
large clear wings. They belong to the same 
order as bees and wasps, and when the time 
has come for depositing their eggs, the female 
selects a spot on a leaf, bud, or bark, of the oak, 
and pierces it with her ovipositor. This is q: 
slender organ projecting from the creature’s 
abdomen, and is but a slightly modified form: 
of the wasp’s sting. After piercing a hole, 
the blades of the ovipositor open, and an egg 
passes down between them into the place pre. 
pared for it. There is then injected into the 
aperture a small quantity of an irritating fluid 
and the work of the parent insect is completed, 
This fluid, which is at least suggestive of the 
poison of the hymenopterous sting, bas am 
markable effect on the tissues of the plant, 
causing them to swell into those globose knobs 
known as galls. In due time the egg of the 
insect becomes a grub, which finds its proper 
nourishment in the abundant juices of the 
gall. When its transformations are over and 
its natural term of imprisonment expired, the 
gall-fly tunnels its way through the enclosing 
tissues and emerges into daylight. 

It might be supposed that, in securing this 
fly, the observer had got an insect similarin 
every respect—supposing it to be a female 
to the one which had placed its egg in the 


|juices of the oak-leaf. In some species at leat 


this is not the case, and the probability now 
is that it is seldom, if ever, so. 

The recent researches of B. Walsh in 
America, and still more of Dr. Adler in Get 
many—show that the gall-flies exhibit Dima 
phism, or “alternation of generations.” This 
cycle of generations will appear more clearly 
if we trace in detail the life history of the 
currant-gall fly. It emerges from its gall it 
the month of June, and the brood contains 
both males and females. In July the impreg 
nated eggs are deposited usually on the lower 
surfaces of oak leaves, and soon after they 
give rise to what are known as “spangle 
galls.” Of a russet brown color and flat lens 
like form, they are totally unlike the “ currant 
galls.” The “spangle-galls” fall to the ground 
shortly before the leaves, and there lie com 





commerce as “ Aleppo galls,” which grow on 


cealed among the fallen foliage during winter. 


a species of oak common in the Levant. Galls|In this position they enlarge and become 
are imported into Britain in considerable quan-|much more convex, while within the inset 
tities, the imports for 1883 having amounted |is undergoing its metamorphoses. 
to 39,500 ewts., valued at £108,000. It ought|it emerges, but the form that now appearsis 
to be stated, however, that more than half of|never male, but always what Professor Trail 
that quantity came from China, and that the|terms aserual. 


In spring 


It is the unimpregnated eggs 


\Chinese gall of commerce is the work of a|deposited by the spangle-gall fly in spring 
plant-louse on a different tree from the oak.|that give rise to the “ currant-galls” in May, 
Galls are used in the manufacture of ink, that}and to the male and female currant-gall fie 
useful material being a mixture usually of|in June—Edinburgh Weekly Scotsman. 





green vitriol, a decoction of oak-galls and| South American Ostrich.—This bird is nd 
some gum arabic. Their value for this pur-| nearly so large as the ostrich proper of Afries 
pose is due to the abundant tannin they con-|It is exceedingly fleet of foot, and when hart 
tain—as much sometimes as 77 per cent. The| pressed uses its wings to aid it to escape. 

Dead Sea Fruit or Apples of Sodom, described] Numerous hens combine to lay their egg 
by Josephus and others as lovely to the eye,|in the same nest, which is a mere depressiol 
but nauseous to the palate as bitter ashes, are}in the ground, while the duties of caring 





introduction of books ofan injurious tendency,| generally identified with the large Meccalthe hatching process, and looking after # 
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oung birds when they come out of the shell, 
evolves upon the cock, who discharges the 
ofice of nurse with exemplary skill and cour- 
It is no uncommon thing to see a large 
cock driving before him a numerous flock of 
wg birds, and evidently instigating them 
yo increased exertions to escape from their 
rsuers. 
The young birds are very easily tamed. A 
wmber of them taken by our men became 
t pets in a day or two, and wandered 
gout through the encampment like a flock of 
ang turkies, without making the slightest 
itempt to escape.—R. Crawford's Across the 
Pampas. 


Items. 

—Consolidation.— The Friends’ Intelligencer and 
fe Friend’s Journal (Hicksite papers), both pub- 
ished in Philadelphia, will be consolidated on the 
ist of the Fifth month. 

—The First-Day of the Week.—There has been a 
recent discussion in the House of Lords (England) 
m the question of opening the Natural History 
Yuseum at South Kensington, on First-days. The 
nembers who introduced the proposition argued in 
fvor of it, on the ground that it was desirable that 
ither places of resort than the public-houses should 
be open to the working classes on that day. The 
najority of the petitions presented by the working 
people were opposed to the scheme; many of whom 
probably believe that the introduction of amuse- 
ments on the First-day would soon be followed by 
the introduction of labor, and that their day of rest 
would be lost. The vote on the motion in the House 
of Lords was a tie—which according to the rules of 
that body is equivalent to a rejection. 

—Missionaries in Africa.— The Gospel in all Lands 
states that in West and Central Africa there are 
now 230 missionaries, and 644 native evangelists. 

—Costly Houses of Worship.—The practice of 
erecting highly ornate and expensive elites to be 
sustained only by a heavy pew rental; and in which 
the wealthy and the cultured are to worship, while 
the brick mission-chapel, with its uninviting walls, 
rises in an inferior district for the families of the 
poor, constitutes no insignificant count in the in- 
dictment brought against the Church by the laborer, 
who justly asks if it is not written, that ‘“ The rich 
and poor meet together, the Lord is the maker of them 
all?” — Episcopal Recorder. 

—Female Physicians in India —‘In India great 
suffering results from the fact that the social law of the 
clusion of women is so rigidly enforced that a male 
physician is not called to attend upon a woman, no 
matter how sorely she may need medical aid. Two 
years ago, an American resident in Bombay, 

ettridge, and a Parsee gentleman set on foot the 
«heme of the establishment of a faculty of female 
physicians. The sum of twenty thousand dollars 
was subscribed, almost wholly by natives, to import 
two female doctors and start a dispensary. This 
was followed by the gift of eighty thousand dollars 
bya wealthy Parsee to build a hospital, and another 
of ten thousand dollars by a Mohammedan for the 
erection of a dispensary. Since the latter was open- 
ed there has been an average attendance of one 
hundred patients a day, the rich as well asthe poor 
seeking its aid, while the private practice of the two 
Woman physicians has been more than they could 
attend to. There is work in Bombay alone for 
twenty female practitioners. The Grant Medical 
College has opened its doors to female students, and 
already twelve young women, Parsees and English 
born in India, have completed their first year of 
medical study. The University of Bombay has also 
decided to admit female students.” — The Independent. 
—scnecllanai 

Good, kind, true, holy words dropped in 
Conversation, may be little thought of, but 
they are like seeds of flower or fruitful trees 
falling by the wayside, borne by some birds 
afar, baply thereafter to fringe with beauty 
some barren mountain side or to make glad 
some lonely wilderness. 
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FOURTH MONTH 25, 1885. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The first sitting of the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was held on Seventh-day, the 18th 
inst. It was a season in which the hearts of 
many were made to rejoice at the evidence 
afforded of the extension of Divine favor. 
The desire was expressed that in the exercise 
of the ministry there should ever be a care to 
move only under the fresh puttings forth, and 
the renewed call to service, of the Head of the 
Chureb. The ministers were encouraged, also, 
to mind the gentle motions of the Lord on 
their hearts, so that they might not neglect 
any duty laid upon them by Him; but, being 
watchful and devoted, might be enabled to 
perform that measure of labor required of 
them in the Lord’s vineyard. It was felt to 
be a time in which the burthen-bearers in the 
Church were enabled to partake of those re- 
freshing streams which water the heritage of, 
God in the seasons which He appoints, and 
with thankful hearts and renewed courage to 
go forward in his service. And the faith of 
some was strengthened in a fresh feeling that 
the Lord still designs to bless his people, and 
to cause his truth to spread in the earth. 

In some of the meetings for worship on 
First-day (19th inst.), a clear testimony was| 
borne to the Grace of God which bringeth} 
salvation, and the people were earnestly ex-| 
horted to watchful obedience to the inshining 
of the Light or Spirit of Christ, so that they 
might experience the benefits of the outward 
coming of the Saviour of men. In the cur- 
rent of exhortation there scemed to be a hope- 
\ful feeling, such as arises from a fresh sense} 
of the goodness and mercy of our Father in| 
Heaven; and from a renewal of confidence, 
that He would raise up and qualify those who} 
\would be instruments in promoting his cause 
in the earth; and that He would continue to 
bless his church and people. 

At the Yearly Meeting for business on| 
Second-day (20th inst.), the principal part of 
the session was occupied in reading the min-| 
jutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, which 
showed that an unusual number of concerns| 
‘had occupied their attention during the past} 
year. 

Among these, was a correspondence with 
a Judge of the Court at Buffalo, N. Y., grow- 
ing out of his demand for the removal of the 
hat of one of our members who had been sum-| 
moned as a witness in his court. In connec-| 
tion with this subject, an essay had been pre-| 
pared setting forth the religious grounds on 
which the Society of Friends bas maintained 
a testimony against this and other forms of| 
compliance with a worldly spirit. 
| A-sale had been effected of the interest of| 
the Yearly Meeting in a tract of land in the 
southern part of the City of Philadelphia, left 
to it many years ago by Sarah Zane; but 
which had never been accurately located, and 
for a time seemed in danger of being entirely 
lost. 

The Trustees of the Charleston Estate had 








asked the advice of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings as to the course to be pursued where ap- 
‘plications for aid in erecting meeting-houses, 
&c., were received from the limits of Yearly 
Meetings in which separations had taken 
place, in reference to which the Yearly Meet- 


ing of Philadelphia had taken no action. In 
reply, they bad been authorized to consider 
such applications, where they were satisfied 
that the meetings were likely to be held in 
accordance with the principles, usages and 
testimonies of Friends, without respect’ to the 
divisions that had occurred. On the recom- 
mendation of the Trustees, the Meeting for 
Sufferings had made during the year fifteen 
appropriations out of this estate, amounting 
in all to $5325. Six of these were for meet- 
ings in North Carolina, one for a meeting in 
Virginia, and four each for meetings in In- 
diana and Kansas. The rapid depletion of 
the funds under their care seems to point 
towards a near approach of the time when 
the Trustees will be relieved of the somewhat 
onerous task of considering the merits of such 
applications. 

A circular letter had been addressed to 
the Magistrates of the City of Philadelphia, 
urgently pressing on their attention the evils 
flowing from intemperance and improper lit- 
erature, and calling to view the personal re- 
sponsibility in the sight of the Almighty 
Ruler, which rested on each of them, to exer- 
cise their influence on the side of morality 
and virtue. Personal interviews bad been 
held with nearly all of these magistrates, by 
a committee. 

A strong memorial on the laws relating to 
the liquor traffic had also been addressed to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania; and the 
committee having it in charge bad had per- 
sonal interviews with the Governor of the 
State and with several of the members of the 
Legislature. Tbe effort was thought to have 
been timely and useful. 

Trustees had been appointed to hold the 
securities representing the sum of $10,000 left 
as a trust by our late friend Charles L. Wil- 
litts. These trustees were authorized to at- 
tend to the preparing, publishing and distri- 
buting of religious reading matter among the 
colored people of the Southern States, and in 
Liberia, as directed by the will of Charles L. 
Willitts. 

Some of the subjects mentioned in the 
Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
left to be considered the following day; and 
after a comfortable and harmonious sitting, 
the meeting adjourned till the morrow. 

The conclusion of this account is deferred 
to our next number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—President Cleveland has issued a 
proclamation vacating President Arthur’s orders open- 
ing the Winnebago reservation in Dakota to settlement, 
on the ground that it was in violation of treaty obliga- 
tions. Settlers who have already entered upon the reser- 
vation are warned to quit within sixty days. 

All the settlers have been removed from Oklahoma, 
although, it is said, “ the cattle men still remain.” The 
occupants of two ranches, the improvements on which 
were destroyed last week by the military, “ have en- 
camped on the ground and continue to graze cattle.” 
The troops are in position to intercept any considerable 
force of intruders. 

Horatio Burchard, the Director of the Mint, in his 
special annual report on the production of gold and 
silver in the United States for the calendar year 1884, 
estimates the production of the country to have been, 
gold, $30,800,000 ; silver, computed at the silver dollar 
coining rate, $48,800,000; total, $79,600,000. This 
shows an increase over the yield of the previous year 
of about $800,000 gold and $2,400,000 silver. 

The Inspector of Buildings in New York has finished 
his investigation of the cause of the tumbling down of 
a tenement row on West Sixty-second street, and finds 
that “inferior materials were used without objection 
from the Examiners,” and that the walls “were built 
with a mortar which had not the qualities required by 
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law.” The Inspector transmits to the Department a 
list of violators of the building laws in buildings con- 
structed by Buddensick, the contractor, during the years 
from 1879 to 1885. The Grand Jury has since that 
time, indicted the contractor and his assistant for man- 
slaughter in the second degree. 

On the morning of the 19th inst., a wave eight feet 
high rushed down the Rio Grande at Laredo, Texas, 
carrying away a portion of the Mexican National Rail- 
road bridge. In a few hours the river rose 12 feet and 
then rapidly subsided. The phenomenon was caused} 


redo. A large quantity of drift in the river indicates 
much destruction above. 

At Dubuque, Iowa, on the 16th instant, on petition 
of the Citizens’ Prohibition League, notices were served | 
by the Sheriff on nine saloon keepers to have them ap-, 
pear in the Circuit Court to show cause why injunctions | 
should not be issued against them for selling liquor 
contrary to the prohibitory law . These are in addition} 
to twenty-five cases tried last fall by the Circuit Court, 
Judge Utt, who then ruled the injunction clause as un- 
constitutional. The Supreme Court having reversed 
his decision, these and the additional cases come up| 
again. ‘The saloons are still open. 

It is estimated that thirty-six thousand cans of milk 
are sold daily in Boston. 

Seeding throughout the 
well advanced. In Dakota and Minnesota it usually 
begins about 4th mo. 10th, but this year many fields 
were sown as early as the 5th, and in Southern Dakota 
farmers were sowing wheat 3rd month 20th. 
ground is not in as good condition as last year, rain 
being much needed. In Southern Dakota the ground 
is so dry that work in some places has been suspended. 

There are, it is estimated, 25,550,200,000 feet (board 
measurement) of redwood lumber on the Pacific Coast, 
but the Alta California says one suit of ties for the 160,- 


Northwest is reported to be 


54} cts. asked for 5th mo.; 54} cts. bid and 55 ets. 
asked for 6th mo.; 55 cts. bid and 56 cts. asked for 


ceived to-day from Patenotre, the French Minister 4 
China: “The Oficial Gazette, of Pekin, to-day pai. 


7th mo. Car lots firmer, with a good inquiry. Oats lishes an imperial decree ordering the execution of th 
quiet but firm, at an advance of ce. No.2 white closed preliminary treaty of peace between China and France 
as follows: 4th mo., 40} ets. bid and 41} cts. asked; The decree orders the Viceroy of Canton to send a eng 
5th mo., 41 cts. bid and 41} cts. asked; 6th mo., 41} toms commissioner and a mandarin to Hanoi to make 
cts. bid and 41} cts. asked; 7th mo., 414 cts. bid and ‘arrangements with General De Lisle for the evacuation 





423 cts. asked. Car lots in fair demand and steady. 
Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 4th 


of Tonquin by the Chinese troops. Luhvinphuoe, chief 
of the Black Flags, has received a title equivalent to 











000 miles of railroad now in operation in this country 
would take nearly half of it. | 


turies ; eight lakes of solid soda, one of them over 600 as to show our contemptible figure. 


two barrels a day.” 
The Senate of New York has passed the Niagara 
Reservation bill, and it goes to the Governor for ap-| 


purchase of the land. 


provement of its water supply. 


disease. 
Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, 112}; 4’s, 1 
currency 6’s, 127 a 135. 
Cotton was in limited request at 17} cts. for middling: ed to attack the Afghans. 
uplands. | 


barrels, and 9} cts. for 110 test, in cases. 

Feed was dull and lower. Sales of 1 car winter bran, | 
good, at $19; 1 car red middlings, good, at $18 per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Prices of flour were quotably un- 
changed, but the volume of business was light. 
of 500 barrels western winter in lots, at $4.35 a $4.50 
for clear, and $5 for straight ; 250 barrels winter patent, | 
at $5.50 a $5.75; 125 barrels Minnesota, straight, at 
$5.25, and 250 barrels do. patent, at $6. Rye flour 
ranged from $3.87} to $4 per barrel. 

















Grain.— Wheat options were firmer, closing, 1} a 2c. 
per bushel better, with No. 2 red as follows: 96 cts. bid 
and 96} cts. asked for 4th mo.; 96} cts. bid and 97 cts. 
asked for 5th mo. ; 983 cts. bid and 99 cts. asked for 6th 
mo.; $1.00} cts. bid and $1.01 asked for 7th mo. 
lots quoted at 86 a 87 cts. for No. 3 red; 96 cts. for No. 
2 red ; $1.03 for No. 2 Delaware red, and $1.05 for No. 
1 Pennsylvania red. Rye nominal at 71 cts. per bush. 
for No. 2 Penna. Corn.—Demand light, but holders 
firm. No. 2 mixed closed jc. higher, as follows: 534 











month 18th, 1885.—Loads of hay, 335; do. straw, 45. |that of Baron, and will be made Governor of a Chines = 

Average price during week—Prime timothy, $1.15 a province, and will receive a large sum of money to ep. vi 
by a great water-spout which fell a few miles above La- $1.25 per 100 lbs.; mixed, $1.15 a $1.25 do.; straw, able him to pay and disband his followers, 

$1.15 a $1.25 do. The blockade of Formosa by the French was faised — 

Beef cattle were in fair request and 3c. lower. Sales on the 16th inst. 

at 43 a 6} cts. Milch cows were inactive at $25 a $60.; French Government organs say that the Government 

Veal calves were in fair request, at 4 a 6} cts. Fat has resolved to take energetic measures to force the Pri 

cows were dull at 2.4} cts. City dressed beeves were ' Egyptian Government to make reparation for the seiz- ” 

active at 64 a 9} cts. Western dressed beeves were in ure of the French newspaper Bosphore Egyptian, Subscriy 
good request at 63 a 9 cts. A despatch from Berlin to the London Standard 

Sheep and lambs sold fairly and advanced 3c. Wool \states that Germany is preparing a series of enormous AT N 
sheep 3} a 6 cts. Sheared sheep, 3a 5 cts. Lambs, 4}|colonial enterprises, the magnitude of which will gqr- 

a 7% cts. City dressed sheep sold well at 8 a 10 cts.!prise the world. The acquisition of the Kingdom of 

Western dressed sheep were wanted at 7} a 9} cts. |Zanzibar by Germany, the despatch says, is certain to 

Hogs were firm and in fair demand at 63 a 7 cts. be accomplished sooner or later. 

Receipts.—Beeves, 2800; sheep, 8000; hogs, 6000. Several cases of yellow fever having occurred in Cal- 

Foreign.—In London, it is said, 28,000 people earn |lao, Peru, the municipal authorities have decreed that E 
| their living by participating in stage performances of|within two months all houses must be cleaned and ——— 
all grades. painted with pitch one yard from the ground. = 

The Prince of Wales and royal party have visited} In the Dominion House of Commons the amend- 

Killarney, Limerick and Dublin, arriving at the latter |ment to the Canadian Temperance Act, providing for 

place on the 20th instant. They met with some hostile |its enforcement, was carried after a long debate. 

The demonstrations, but were cordially received by the peo-| A recent telegram from Montreal says: “The streets 5 

ple-generally. are in a fearful condition, and travel is almost suspend- 18: 

On the 18th instant, delegates from the Peace Society jed. Fears are entertained that the city will be flooded, 8easo 
called on Gladstone and urged that the threatened war |In some places the snow is nearly five feet deep.” ing ; 
be avoided. Gladstone’s reply was to the effect that Nath 
there appeared to be nothing in the question now at is- 7th 
sue between Russia and England which might not be WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. ‘Bont 
settled without a resort to war, — , Wanted, a suitable Friend as Governess, to enter _ 

In discussing the Anglo-Russian question, the Stan- | upon her duties at the opening of the Summer Term, porat 

The Butte (Montana) Jnter-Mountain, says: “In the dard speaks in a leading article to the following effect Early application is desired. Address, an 
heart of Wyoming Territory is a mountain of solid * Nobody who has the honor of England at heart can Susan E. Comfort, Knox St., Germantown, Davi 
hematite iron, with 600 feet of it above ground, more help feeling that the Government is paying a disastrous Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. meeti 
than a mile wide and over two miles in length ; a bed price for the respite which it is proposing to secure. Rebecca G. Passmore, Concordville, Del. Co., Pa, awol 
of lignite coal big enough to warm the world for cen- Continental critics are careful to hold up the mirror so Elizabeth Allen, 3216 North 16th St., Philada ; 
Russia has once ’ . Dine 
acres in extent and not less than 30 feet in depth, and more gained a triumph at our expense. She has gain- lodge 
a petroleum basin which contains more oil than Penn- ed the credit which we have lost. We, on the other WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 3rd 
sylvania and W est Virginia combined, from which in hand, have not secured peace. On that point illusions The SuMMER SESSION opens on Third-day, the 5th us, W 
places the oil is oozing in natural wells at the rate of are impossible. The conflict has only been postponed Fifth a Pevents ond ethers tateniie: ae bess 

{to some future time, and a period of great defensive ae a Scho, 1 “ll 1 12:8 ah oa li ane 

armaments has opened for the British Empire in India.” |PUP"S ig ene My powell water 

a ; pte a mate -’ |tion to JONATHAN G. WILLIAMS, Superintendent, at- 

_ The reply of De Giers, the Russian Foreign Min- dvees Wettionn P. 0. Chate C.. Pa 4th 
proval. It provides for a free park around Niagara ister, to Karl Granville’s demand for an explanation of _— Peers re town 
Falls forever, and makes an appropriation for the — wi sicnaqueae — oo Afghans on the Kushk Nath 

|river, has been received. It says that General Koma- “SEELRC rR > PORTS” 2 

The House of Representatives at Harrisburg, on the! ae eee copies of which ee been forwarded | vemmamining Po Tig E POETS. ag 
14th instant, by a vote of 119 to 36, passed the bill au-;to the British Government, sufficiently explain the] mies as etienis °8 : . 
thorizing Philadelphia to borrow $3,000,000 for the im-| Penjdeh incident, and that it is, therefore, needless to P “he oy hag I AE SE Se Or and f 

supplement them. De Giers, in his turn, complains eee 5th 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 438, which | strongly of what he calls the excessive numbers of Gen. | —————— a erase held - 
was 1 more than during the previous week and 12 Sir Peter Lemsden’s escort. He says that this display | | Diep, on the 24th of 12th mo. 1884, Davip Scout, the 
more than during the corresponding period last year.| of a British armed force on Afghan territory, together |in the 86th year of his age, a member of Western Dis ue p 
Of the whole number, 233 were males and 205 females:| with the military demonstration at Rawal-Pindi and |trict Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. Through early bility 
60 died of consumption; 41 of pneumonia; 23 of old, Earl Dufferin’s defiant language, encouraged the Af-|submission to “ the reproofs of instruction,” he laidthe | to pr 
age ; 17 of convulsions ; 16 of croup; 15 of diphtheria ; ghans to provoke the Russian attack by leading them |only true foundation for a life of usefulness, and ender F broug 
13 of debility; 10 of bronchitis, and 10 of Bright’s to believe that they could rely upon British support. |oring in all things to be guided by that wisdom whien tende 

| De Giers does not express the slightest regret for Gen. | has its beginning in “the fear of the Lord,” he realized 64 

22; 34’s, 102};' Komarofi’s action, and he even suggests that Gen. the promise given to Abraham: “ Thou shalt go to thy ul 
| Komaroff would have neglected his duty if he had fail- |fathers in peace; thou shalt be buried in a good old Gard 
age.” From the years of early manhood, he wasacot] diene 

The Ameer of Afghanistan, owing to the opposition |sistent supporter of Friends’ principles and testimonies servi 

Petroleum moved slowly at 7} cts. for 70 Abel test, in| of his subjects, is reluctant to allow British troops to |from a conviction of their truth; yet as the evening ol took 

lenter Afghanistan, which, it is feared, would cause a |life drew on, he seemed especially desirous to bears 
rebellion, the Ameer being unpopular. more positive testimony to the Divine tenderness am] '0 th 

The Ameer is willing to cede Penjdeh to Russia, in|mercy which had followed him through all the joys} Oppo 
|return for her evacuation of the Zulficar Passses, which |and trials of life. To friends and others whom he sa¥,t the i 

Sales! command the road to Herat. as well'as to his family, he repeatedly expressed with my fi 

A difficulty arises from the refusal of the Russian war |the warmth of a heart overflowing with love, his gral love | 
party to consent to a withdrawal from Zulficar. tude for the varied blessings which had attended hia; | 

The Teheran Gazette states that the Shah has con-|but above all, for that sense of a Saviour’s love which, chars 
sented to the marching of Russian troops across Persian |in the decay of the earthly tabernacle, he felt assu them. 
territory to reinforce the army now operating on the|would be his “ portion forever.” In the retrospect®§ all th 

| Afghan frontier. his life with its peaceful close, the words of inspiratioll go .4;, 

‘Ihe Porte has replied to England that in the event |Seem appropriate: “In quietness and confidence shall looks 
of war between England and Russia, Turkey will re-|be your strength.” In that “ quietness” of spirit whie 

main neutral and will close the Dardanelles and Bos-|springs from a humble “confidence” in the mercy and u 
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